ARABIAN   MEDICINE;   THE   SCHOOL   OF   SALERNO
Anthony's Fire/3 a name sometimes applied to erysipelas even in
modern times. Saint Anthony was born in Egypt in A.D. 251.
The disease to which his name was applied was common, in
epidemic form, throughout the Middle Ages, when it was also
termed ignis sacer, feu sacre, and mal des ardents. The last-
mentioned is now believed to have been bubonic plague, the other
two were synonyms for St. Anthony's Fire. Some cases, or even
epidemics, may have been erysipelas, but the accepted explana-
tion identifies St. Anthony's Fire with ergotism, arising from the
use of bread prepared from grain infected by claviceps purpurea or
rye disease.1 The victims suffered from severe burning pain and
cramp in the limbs, followed by a long and painful stage of gangrene
and separation. The disease was particularly severe in France
during the tenth and eleventh centuries, but many epidemics
have been reported since then, and in the nineteenth century
epidemics of ergotism appeared in Russia.2 Saint Anthony is
represented in art as a tall man, bearing a staff with bells
attached, and accompanied by a hog with a bell fastened to
one ear.
The .pursuit of learning by the monks of those dark ages was
encouraged by a number of wise and influential rulers. Theodoric,
king of the Ostrogoths (A.D. 454-526), fostered the cultural life
of the countries he had conquered, and encouraged the monks
to undertake the care of the sick poor, a duty which had pre-
viously devolved upon the Roman archiatri. His chief minister,
Cassiodorus (490-585), founded two monasteries at his ancestral
home of Squillace in Calabria, the " toe " of Italy, and encouraged
the collection and copying of medical manuscripts.
Associated with Theodoric in his work of charity was St.
Benedict of Nursia (480-543), who regarded the care of the sick
as one of the leading objects of the order he founded. The rules
of the Benedictine monks were less stringent and more hygienic
than those of other orders. The hours of sleep and exercise were
reasonable, and there was ample time for study and for the copy-
ing of manuscripts, a task favoured by those in authority. The
monks were encouraged to study Greek, to read the works of
Hippocrates and Galen and the Byzantine commentators, and
above all to master the writings of Dioscorides on the nature and
uses of herbs. On the summit of Monte Cassino, near Salerno,
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